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Tue report recently circulated to the effect that the Attorney- 
General had, at the instance of the Insurance Superintendent, 
instituted proceedings against the agents of the Hartford Life 
and Annuity Company for doing business unlawfully in this 
State, seems to have been premature. The law passed last 
winter relative to co-operative companies was deemed sufli- 
ciently strong to enable the department to put an end to the 
business of the Hartford Life and Annuity and kindred organi- 
zations, but there seems to be a hitch somewhere. It is fully 
six months since the law went into operation, and during all 
that time the agents of these companies have continued their 
deceptive work, inducing people to pay their money for this so- 
called life insurance, which is a deception and a snare. If the 
law is not a delusion it should be enforced; there can be no 
difficulty in obtaining evidence of the work these agents are do- 
ing, and if that work is unlawful, it should be stopped. The 
function of the Insurance Department is supposed to be the 
protection of the people from frauds perpetrated in the name of 
insurance, but if the co-operative humbug is allowed to flourish 
in our midst in defiance of law, the belief will become general 
that the Insurance Department fails to fulfill its mission. 





Tue New York Firemen’s Association met at Saratoga last 
week and was very fully attended. Some 125 delegates were 
present, representing different fire departments of the State. The 
proceedings were highly interesting, covering most points of in- 
terest connected with the subject of fire extinguishment. These 
meetings are growing in interest and importance each year, and 
the class of men who attend them is an indication that the Jer- 
sonnel of the fire service has undergone a wonderful change for 
the better within the past few years. The various topics pre- 
sented were discussed with intelligence by the delegates, while 
thoughtful addresses were delivered by different ones upon the 
science of fire extinguishment. Rochester was selected as the 
place of holding the annual convention next August, and an 
important feature of that gathering will be the practical tests of 
fire extinguishing apparatus and supplies that will be made. A 
special committee was appointed to arrange tests of all kinds of 
appliances now in use or that may be presented by manufac- 
turers, and an entire day will be given to making experiments. 
As Rochester has a most complete system of water works these 
tests can be made very thoroughly. Many devices have recently 
come into existence as aids to fire extinguishment, but they are 





little known outside of the paid fire departments. Such an op- 
portunity as the New York State Association offers for bringing 
them to the attention of firemen generally should be accepted by 
all manufacturers and inventors. Underwriters will do well to 
take more cognizance of these various associations of firemen, 
for they are growing in importance and influence. The United 
Fire Underwriters in America should be represented at each 
one of these gatherings as a matter of self-interest, for questions 
always arise in which underwriters have a special interest. 
The National Association of Fire Engineess will meet in con- 
vention at Richmond September 13, 14 and 15, and the Penn- 
sylvania Association meets at Reading September 22, 23 and 24. 
At the former the chiefs of all the prominent fire departments 
in the country will be present, and the latter will be attended by 
more firemen than ever assembled at one time in the State of 
Pennsylvania. Underwriters cannot afford to ignore associa- 
tions with whose members they are so intimately connected in 
matters of business. 





REFERENCE was made in THe Spectator of last week to 
the act of last winter that seemed to prohibit the admission of 
any foreign company to do business in this State whose capital 
was not fully paid up. A bill passed in 1880 admitted such 
companies having paid up capital equal to $500,000, but the 
later bill seemed to require the capital to be fully paid in, 
There was so much doubt surrounding the question that Super- 
intendent Fairman asked the opinion of the Attorney General, 
and he decides that the law of 1880 holds good, and that com- 
panies having $500,000 paid up are entitled to admission. The 
law of last winter, as we understand it, was passed to supply an 
omission in the law of 1880. According to that, foreign com- 
panies could do business here by making the usual deposit, and 
agreeing not to do any kind of business that American com- 
panies were prohibited from doing. This was to prevent for- 
eign companies doing a life and fire business combined, as they 
do abroad. While the law of 1880 made this provision for the 
admission of foreign companies, the same privilege was not ex- 
tended to companies of other States, so that other State com- 
panies doing a fire and marine business could not gain admis- 
sion to New York State. The law of last winter was passed to 
remedy this defect, and to admit companies of other States on 
their obligating themselves not to do more than one kind of 
business. Its phraseology was ambiguous and led to the sup- 
position that it excluded all companies whose capital was not 
fully paid up. In our news columns we print the correspon- 
dence between the Superintendent of Insurance and the At- 
torney General on the subject. There are so many State laws 
seemingly in conflict with each other that it would puzzlea 
Philadelphia lawyer to keep track of them all. 





WE have received a letter from John C. Paige, resident man- 
ager of the Metropole, .denying the report to which we gave 
publicity last week, that he had been selected as manager of the 
City of London. We have only to say that the report was cur- 
rent here, and was endorsed by persons claiming to know posi- 
tively that Mr. Paige had been selected. Well, we have only 
to say that the company may look a long time before finding so 
good a man; still, we hupe it may finally decide upon some 
one who will do as well by it as Mr. Paige has for his com- 
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panies. Rumors relative to the appointments of resident man- 
agers of foreign companies are as numerous as mosquitos in 
Jersey, and there is any amount of wire-pulling going on by 
those who hope to secure the coveted prizes. We have every 
confidence that the managers of the companies interested know 
their own business, and will select the man they believe will 
serve them best, regardless of outside pressure or influence. 
Their success in this country is largely dependent upon their 
American representative. A weak, inefficient manager is sure 
to injure even the best company, as has been demonstrated in 
more than one instance. 





THERE is a very active ‘‘ boom” in the building business this 
season, and never before has New York seen so many buildings 
in process of construction at one time. Many of these new 
buildings are to be very large and very tall, covering a large 
ground surface, and running up into the air eight or ten stories 
—constituting in fact two or three buildings piled on top of 
each other. The invention of elevators has made these tall 
buildings not only practicable but desirable. Their upper floors, 
being above the dirt and noise of the streets, and swept by the 
cool breezes from the bay and rivers, offer special attractions 
for lawyers, brokers, and that class of business men who desire 
little more of a place of business than desk room. Already the 
lower part of the city abounds in these light and airy office 
buildings, yet still there is a demand for more of them, and 
scarcely is a new one projected than its desirable rooms are fore- 
closed upon by persons wishing permanent quarters, and who, 
by leasing in advance, secure the privilege of having their 
offices finished to suit them. Many large capitalists, whose sole 
occupation consists in looking after their investments, are to be 
found occupying offices on the fifth and sixth floors of these tall 
buildings. Being only accessible by elevators, they are seldom 
troubled by visitors unless they have business, and thus they are 
spared the invasions of bores, tramps, beggars and other nuisan- 
ces. But these tall buildings are introducing in our midst a 
special and threatening fire hazard. Their roofs tower far above 
the reach of the fire department, and in case of fire they would 
be inaccessible; at the same time their great height would 
enable them to scatter sparks and fire brands over the roofs of 
hundreds of neighboring buildings. Every building that rears 
itself so high above its neighbors should have a large tank of 
water at its highest point, to be kept full at all times for use in 
case of fire. Then a good supply of practicable hose attached 
to stand-pipes throughout the building would furnish a means 
of extinguishing a fire on any floor. Such buildings should also 
be compelled to provide outside stationary ladders, reaching 
from the roof to the second floor, so that the firemen could con- 
nect with them readily, and thus gain access to the building 
when an approach by the stairway would be impossible. Prop- 
ertyowners who erect these nine and ten story buildings should 
understand that they are building outside the city limits, and 
beyond the protection of the fire department, and that conse- 
quently it is necessary to provide their own means for fighting 
fire. Insurance companies should also bear this fact in mind 
and “ charge for the risk as they find it.” 





Our London contemporary, The Review, cites, as a reason 
for the comparatively small amount of capital invested in fire 





underwriting by American capitalists, the fact that the country 
is over-burdened with insurance legislation. While it is true 
that thirty-eight full fledged legislatures in session all at once 
can grind out a vast amount of very questionable law, we 
doubt if such legislation deters capitalists from investing in the 
insurance business. However unjust such laws may be, their 
enforcement places all companies on an equality, and where 
one can do business another can. Every burden placed on the 
business of insurance has to be paid for by the policyholders, 
the companies being the mediums used for extorting additional 
taxes from the people. Insurance companies oppose these 
unjust laws simply in the interest of propertyholders, who must 
bear the burdens imposed by them. As a matter of fact, the 
underwiiters personally care little how much they are taxed, 
for they do not propose to do business without a profit; if 
State taxes are excessive, they fix rates so that the business done 
shall pay the extra cost. That is to say, they do so in 
theory, but not always in fact. Capitalists are not afraid 
of State legislation, except so far as it tends to make insur- 
ance too costly for the people to buy. So Jong as no dis- 
crimination is made between companies, American capitalists 
would have no hesitation in investing their money in under- 
writing. What deters capitalists is the fact that company man- 
agers do not make the business compensate for the risk assumed. 
Fire losses can be counted upon to consume, on the average, 
from fifty to sixty per cent of the premium receipts; expenses 
of management, including taxation, average about forty-five 
per cent. Here is too small a margin to make dividends 
satisfactory. An unusually heavy loss is liable, at any mo- 
ment, to wipe out surplus and cut into capital extensively. 
A venturesome man may not object to losing his interest 
occasionally, but when he sees capital exposed to anni- 
hilation he naturally shrinks from the exposure. When 
managers of companies place the business on such a footing 
that it becomes profitable Zer se, not depending for dividends 
upon the earnings of their assets, they will have no difficulty in 
obtaining all the capital required. But so long as they keep 
rates down, and enjoy the suicidal practice of cutting a little 
below their neighbors, they must expect capital to stand aloof. 
Low rates, excessive commissions and extravagant management 
are responsible for keeping capital out of the business to a 
greater extent than hostile legislation. 





NON-SPECIFIC INSURANCE—ITS APPLICATION 
IN CASE OF LOSS. 


MONG the singular features presented by the practice of 

fire insurance is the mode—or rather modes, for there 

are several—of assessing this class of insurance for its share of 
loss when there exists also specific insurance on the same 
property. The experienced adjuster is sometimes at a loss how 
to arrange, to the satisfaction of the assured and of the associated 
underwriters, the details of an apportionment encumbered by 
these two classes of insurance. Their difference in the particu- 
lar that the former covers the property generally or in bulk, so 
to speak, and the latter attaches to its several portions in defi- 
nite amounts, renders them, with reference to an adjustment of 
loss, quite dissimilar, and often unjustly enough places the 
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companies, in the estimation of the public, in an attitude 
of resistance to what is popularly looked upon as equity. 

That the subject is a singular one will be admitted when it is 
remembered that old as is the business of fire insurance, and 
numerous as have been such cases, and important, in a moneyed 
sense, as is the universal acceptance of a just principle—control- 
ing such settlements and harmonizing the various interests in 
conflict, yet no established rule of law or custom is said to 
have grown out of the many adjustments which have puzzled 
the underwriters and exasperated the assured. The question 
still occupies debatable ground and is, perhaps, a noteworthy 
instance of opinions remaining long at variance in opposition 
to true self-interest. 

The cause of this variance can readily be discerned in 
the dissimilar conceptions which minds of different char- 
acters and training naturally frame concerning the nature 
of a contract of insurance. To one underwriter it seems 
best that the strictly legal view of an insurance policy should at 
all times be the paramount principle for guidance in giving 
force to its provisions, or meaning to its terms. Another stands 
at the other extreme, and is ready to sacrifice an abstract right 
for superior gain in some other direction. Still another is 
convinced that the spirit and intention of the instrument 
affords the most satisfactory means of determining its uncertain 
points. 

It is interesting to review some of the leading propositions 
which have been advanced as occasion has arisen, and to com- 
pare their results when employed in working out the same case. 
It has been held by adjusters of strictly legal views that non- 
specific insurance, from the fact of its attachment for its full 
amount (if necessary) to every separate portion of the property 
it insures, justifies its application for its full amount when 
contributing towards the payment of loss on each of such 
portions as happen to be covered by specific insurance. 

1. As a simple example “A” owned two buildings adjoin- 
ing and communicating, ‘* considered as one risk,” upon which 
he obtained $10,000 insurance, and renewed it from year to 
year until it became advisable to close up the apertures leading 
from one to the other. Various improvements having en- 
hanced the value of the property, he then secured $6000 more 
insurance, viz., $4000 on one and $2000 on the other. Sub- 
sequently a loss occurred. On examination the values of the 
buildings were ascertained to have been, the first $10,750, the 
second $9250. The loss was agreed upon at $16,000, all told, 
$7000 on the first building and $9,000 on the second. The 
question arose as to the apportionment. By the foregoing ‘legal 
view” the specific insurance would be assessed to the amount of 
$2000 on the first, and $1500 on the second; and the non- 
specific, $5000 on the first and $7500 on the second. That 
is to say, the assessment calls for the payment of $3500 on both 
buildings together, out of $6,000 specific insurance, and also 
$12,500 out of $10,000 non-specific insurance, and of course the 
assured must lose the difference, though the loss was by no means 
total, and the whole amount of insurance of both kinds just 
equalled the entire damage. 

2 a. Such settlements have evoked remonstrance, more or less 
unjust, as onerous and severe in their operation, and as the 
trouble here seems to be consequent upon assessing the non- 
Specific insurance more than once for its full amount, it has 
been proposed to apply the non-specific insurance for its full 
amount once only, and then to apply the remainder to the next 





portion of property, and so on. Now. if the apportionment for 
the first building as above is allowed to stand, that of the 
second will be as follows, viz., $2000 specific insurance and 
$5000 non-specific to meet a loss of $9000, and the assured 
must be out of pocket $2000. 

2 4. But as no general reason can be given why the first 
allowance should be made for one building more than the 
other, let the second building be considered first and the result 
will be, for the first building $4,000 specific and $2,500 non- 
specific insurance to extinguish the claim of $7,000, which 
means a loss to the assured of $500. 

3. If the first-mentioned plan and its two varieties are not 
satisfactory, in some other way, non-specific insurance may be 
made to apply specifically, and this reduces the question to 
that of finding the best method of its allotment to the property 
specifically covered. In keeping with this view the idea has 
been advanced that its distribution should be according to the 
actual loss on each of the various portions of property; and 
tested by the case in hand the adjustment takes a new shape. 
As the losses on the buildings are $7000 and $go00, respec- 
tively, the non-specific $10,000 is divided in this proportion— 
$4375 for the first and $5625 for the second. This would 
answer well enough for the loss on the first building, but would 
provide only $7625 insurance to meet the $9,000 loss on the 
second, and the owner is again a loser; this time to the extent 
of $1375. 

The familiar objection to the processes hitherto explained in 
this article is that the assured pays for indemnity in case of loss, 
and that he should not be denied the benefit of all the insurance 
necessary which he has paid for. It is often remarked that the 
assured is not generally an insurance expert, and can seldom 
foresee the outcome of a “ little oversight ” of this kind, and that 
the more straightforward is his own character the less apt is he 
to dread that any difficulty will ensue from it; that hence it is 
reasonable that his intention should not be overlooked in recon- 
ciling ambiguous conditions of his policies. 

Propertyowners naturally endeavor to adjust the items of 
their insurance relatively to their supposed liability to loss—the 
greater the value the more the insurance—and this furnishes the 
key to unlock another series of apportionments based upon the 
distribution of non-specific insurance according to the values of 
the different portions of the property burned. 

4. Still keeping in view the example before us, let the 
non-specific $10,000 be divided according to the values of the 
buildings; that of the first being $10,750, and of the second 
$9250, would assign $5375 to the first and $4625 to the second. 
This, too, is unfortunate, for the first building has but $7000 
loss to $9375 insurance, while the second has as much as 
$g000 loss to $6625 insurance. Loss to assured, $2375. 

5. If the failure in the last instance springs from an imperfect 
apprehension of what the assured would have done in case his 
attention had been directed to the state of his insurance before 
the fire, the supposition is admissible that he would have 
chosen to insure the same. proportion of the value of each build- 
ing. In other words, the insurance being altogether $16,000, 
and the buildings valued at $20,000, he would keep each in- 
sured to the’ extent of four-fifths of its value; total insurance on 
first, $8600 ; on second, $7400. The first, as it turns out, has 
more than enough, but the second building brings him a loss of 
$1600. 

6. We may regard the buildings as already provided for to 
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the extent of the specific sums named, and apply the non- 
specific $10,000 in proportion to the excess of their values 
above the specific items; that is, as $6750 isto $7250. Tono 
purpose, however, for the second building has but $7,178.57 in- 


surance to pay $9000; assured’s loss, $1,821.43. 

To facilitate a comparison of results of the several settlements 
mentioned, the following statement is inserted, displaying them 
in tabular form: 








NaTuRE OF PLAN—APPLICATION OF THE $10,000 Non-Speciric INsuRANCE. 


To each building for full amount 

Full amount to building No. 1 and balance to No. 2 
Full amount to building No. 2 and balance to No. 1 
In proportion to the losses on buildings 

In proportion to the values of buildings 


Soas to insure each building in the proportion of the who/e amount of|| 
insurance to the value ot both buildings 


In proportion to excess of valuation of building over amount of 
specific insurance ; 











So many discordant and undesirable results, however plausi- 
ble the ideas they rest upon, lead finally to the consideration of 
the possibility of giving practical form to the oft-reiterated 
opinion among the community at large that, ‘‘ where there is 
sufficient insurance there should be ample indemnity.” Its 
omission would leave the subject half reviewed. The attempt 
to constrain non-specific insurance to assume the “ specific” 
form by means of arbitrarily devised proportions, as has been 
shown, can merely by chance afford thorough indemnity, and 
may bring the owner in for a large deficit. If, on the other 
hand, ‘‘ ample indemnity ” is an attractive motto, it is, at best, 
only specious ; for a single method adapted alike to all occasions 
demands the treatment of all specific insurance as though non- 
specific. This, on its face ridiculous, removes the difficulty be- 
tween the assured and the companies, but substitutes for it one 
between the companies themselves, who claim rights in equity 
among each other, which they are always ready to assert, and 
is as good an example of the “veductio ad absurdum” of 
a popular notion as can well be adduced. 


Amount of | 
Non-Specific Ni 
Insurance, |* 


Applied. 


Building No. 1—Value, $10,750. 
Loss 7,000. 
Specific Insurance .... 4,000. 


Suliting No. 2—Value, $9,250. 





| Amount of 
| Mon-Specific 
Insurance 


Applied. 


Share of | Share of 
Specific 


Insurance. 


Share of 
Non-Specific 


Insurance, 


Share of 
Specific 


Insurance, 


‘on~-Specific | 
| Insurance. 


| 





$5,000.00 | $2,000.00 $10,000.00 | $7,500.00 $1,500 || $2,500.00 


5,000.00 2,000.00 5,000.00 | 5,000.00 2,000 2,000,00 


2,500.00 4,000.00 10,000.00 7,500.00 1,500 500.00 


3,656.72 3343-28 5,625.00 5,625 00 


2,986 67 


2,000 1,375.00 





4,013.33 4,625.00 4,625.00 2,000 2,375.00 


3:744-19 5,400.00 | 5,400.00 2,000 || 1,600.00 


4,821.43 | 3,825.91 5,178.57 | 5,178.57 


3,174.09 2,000 











1,821.43 


Until some authority respected, on all sides, shall impartially 
weigh the subject in all its relations, no uniformity of action 
can be expected. To the practical underwriter the importance 
of the question requires its early decision—to the end that much 
voluminous, if not acrimonious correspondence may be fore- 
stalled. At all events, its proper agitation is likely to originate 
one or more rules whose establishment will greatly aid the 
adjuster. The remark is not out of place that the adoption of a 
uniform method of dealing with such problems in a spirit of 
fairness to the assured for his just indemnity, and to the companies 
interested for their respective shares of it, would be a valuable 
addition to the theory and practice of fire underwriting. 

The attention of the National Board is respectfully invited to 
this matter as one well worthy of their regulation. The ex- 
perience and influence of its members emboldens us to 
entertain the hope that the difficulties inherent in the subject are 
not insuperable, and that the preference of the Board for some 
one plan of settlement, fairly expressed, will encounter little 
opposition, but be generally received with gratification. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


WHEN the story of the Plymouth Rock was first reported on the 17th 
inst., it was turned into a rumor among the fire offices that the boat had 
been burned. It was untrue, but the rumor caused a commotion among a 
few offices on Broadway near Liberty street. 


* * ? 


THE president of the Factors and Traders, of New Orleans, was in the 
city last week, but got away before a majority of the agents and brokers 
were aware of his presence. A few of the wicked ones got hold of him, 
however, and they made it warm for him while the fun lasted. They didn’t 
want his agency. Oh, no,no, They wont get it either. 


d “, 
% - 


ACTING upon the belief that the business of the city has reached a point 
which promises a profit, and that rates are better, and provisions against 
fire as well as the construction of buildings improved, several of the here- 
tofore conservative offices have recently increased their lines upon good 
risks, This increase has been applied to the dry goods district, where the 


risks are regarded as prime, and argues a whole volume in favor of the 
old-time confidence in the business of the metropolitan district. Several 
companies inform us that since January 1 their losses in this city have 
not equalled one month’s premium receipts. 


* * * 


REFERRING Once more to the outcry against large warehouses in compar- 
ison with the small, it should be stated that inthe dry goods district the 
schedule provides a charge for area which materially affects the rate. In 
one prominent large risk the charge in the schedule for “area” is forty- 
five cents, and as companies receive nearly twice that on the stock, it will 
be seen at a glance how they are paid for the extra size of the risk. Consid- 
ering that large stores are far better protected than their smaller neighbors 
it does not appear that thus far the large stores have cost the companies 


any big money. 


= * * 


A SMALL city company about three years ago was persuaded to accept 
a line of $500 on a saw mill in the northern part of this State, on condi- 
tion that it would also receive a line on seven or eight fair dwelling risks 





belonging to the same parties, situated from 150 to 300 feet from the saw 
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mill. The contract was continued for two years, but in the spring when 
the renewals were issued, the one on the saw mill was retained and the 
others on the dwellings returned ‘‘ not wanted.” After considerable per- 
suasion the company concluded to swallow its discontent and let the 
remaining policy stand. A fortnight ago the entire property, dwellings 
and all, were destroyed by fire, and the small company rejoices that it had 
only $500 at six per cent, while a big agency company caught about $5,000 
on the dwellings at three-quarters of one per cent. 
We % w 

A saucy broker offered a Brooklyn risk at a low rate to a city office last 
week, and in explanation suggested a remarkably novel reason why it 
ought to be taken. It was to the effect that a well known firm in that city had 
been grading rates for some time and had its own way long enough, and 
hence it was high time that somebody else took a hand and met them on 
their own ground. The New York office could not see the force of this 
reasoning and declined the invitation. 


* * % 


I is only fair to say that the rumored appointment of John C. Paige, of 
Boston, as American manager of the ‘‘ Ciry of London,” confirms a report 
received and circulated some time prior to Mr. Phillips's arrival, that the 
appointment would be in Imperial and Northern and Metropole interest, 
The popular version of it is that Mr. E. Cozens Smith of the Imperial, in 
London, recommended Mr. Phillips to the directors of the City of Lon- 
don and thereby created an obligation on the part of Mr. Phillips to follow 
the suggestion of Mr. Smith in his American appointment. All of which 
may be untrue, but is, nevertheless, the subject of wide-spread rumor. 
Mr. Smith was formerly general manager of the Commercial Union while 
Mr. Phillips was chief foreign clerk in that company, and their intimacy 
originated many years ago. We give the story as part of the current 
gossip of the street. 

*% *% * 


A REPORTED offer to the president of a city company of a handsome 
bonus for a majority of the company’s stock with a view of controlling its 
organization at the next annual meeting, is believed to be true. The com- 
pany has had a checkered career in its board of officers for several years, 
and is known to have curtailed its receipts considerably within a year, but 
still has a fair net surplus. The object of the would-be purchasers is to 
issue new shares, increase the capital and generally enlarge the company’s 
operations throughout the country. The parties behind the movement are 
known to have money, and the co-operation of at least two experienced 
city and agency underwriters who will be its active managers. The offer 
has not been accepted, but negotiations are in progress which may lead to 


an arrangement. 
% % % 


THE parties who are said to be planning the organization of a new fire 
company have goné into the country for a rest and taken their pet project 
with them, We are informed, however, that it has not been abandoned, 
but only awaiting the return to the city from Europe and the summer 
resorts of the several parties who are expected to take a large pecuniary 
interest in the new venture. The promoters of it are confident of success. 


« hy # 


In a Brooklyn paper we notice the publication of a summons and com- 
plaint and ‘‘ service by publication” against the notorious ‘‘ London and 
Staffordshire,” wherein a Brooklyn victim is the complainant. There are 
numerous gentlemen in this vicinity who are anxious to learn whether 
there is any chance of getting their money in case of loss under this com- 
pany’s policies issued in Washington. Letters to that city fail to elicit the 


desired information. 
* * % 


Now is the time when the half-breed marine companies are called upon 
to agree to all sorts of shrewdly devised contracts for insuring cotton from 
the interior of the Cotton States to the port of New York under blanket 
forms for the season. The cotton merchants of Hanover square under- 
Stand themselves exactly. If, instead of trip contracts and trip rates from 
New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah and Charleston, they can persuade re- 
sponsible companies to cover their risks by the month or season for a flat 
Premium, they know they can make money at both ends—first, by sav- 
ing on their own risks, and second by charging trip rates to their 





consignors in the South. If companies submit to these patent forms they 
do it with their eyes open. If their customers, through brokers, can get 
them then they are likewise smart, smarter in fact than the companies. 


% *% *% 


THE rate of seven per cent was offered last week upon one of the smaller 
Coney Island hotels near the head of the Iron Pier. Itis represented that 
there is no moral hazard in the risk and the owner is willing to co-insure 
for one-third of the loss, but somehow the companies were very shy of the 
risk, and the list we saw embraced three with $500 each, whereas the 
amount desired was $7000. 


* *% *% 


SoME time ago a prominent company sought the insurance upon a 
handsome dwelling-house and barn in the suburbs of this city. The 
insurance on the barn expired a year before that on the dwelling, and the 
company seeking the risk agreed to write the barn at a low rate on condi- 
tion of getting the dwelling when the old policy ran out. This was in 
April. A few days ago the barn was burned, and now it is the turn of 
the other company to laugh. Thus itis that time brings its revenges. 


% 


Most of the companies are disappointed by the small amount of ware- 
house insurance offering at this season. Usually this is one of the busiest 
periods of the year in warehouse demands, and twelve months ago there 
were a dozen warehouses in the city so glutted with valuable goods that it 
was impossible to insure them in companies. at home. At this time sev- 
eral of these stores are comparatively empty, and companies which charged 
their own rates and obtained full lines last year are now hungry for lines. 
The result is that rates have softened and the old ayerage of thirty-five 
cents has been restored. There is in short a larger supply than demand, 
and like other commodities fire insurance sells for less than it does when 
the rule is reversed. Probably this is the best reason why the warehouse 
fires this year have not produced an advance in rates. 





MISCELLANY. 


INSURANCE AGAINST BAD DEBTS. 


R. John Bland, of 64 Harley street, Cavendish Square, W., who 
wrote to us on the above subject on the 28th of last month, sends 
a description received by him from Messrs. Kiihner & Co., of Marseilles, 
of a system of guaranteeing trade debts which is in actual operation in that 
city. Messrs. Kiihner & Co. explain the system in their letter as follows: 
‘It may possibly interest you that there exists in this place already a kind 
of insurance against the risk of commercial losses—viz., drafts are placed 
a forfait, which means to discount them with bankers of undoubted stand- 
ing, on the condition that no recourse whatever can be taken against the 
drawer in case a catastrophe should happen to the drawer after the bill has 
been discounted. Our bankers generally charge from half to one, and 
even five per cent above the bank rate, according to the credit the drawer 
enjoys. This system offers great facilities for commercial transactions, 
and is considered equal to cash business.” Ina second letter they say. 
‘The discounting 4 forfait described in my last letter is done by a num- 
ber of bankers here, who act on the same principle as the underwriters at 
Lloyd’s—viz., each takes a liae of the risk. and is only responsible for his 
individual subscription. Thus, if I sell to Messrs. A. & Co. for 500,000 
frs. goods at three months’ credit, and do not want to run any risks, I go 
to, say, ten forfait bankers, and each takes at a fixed rate, say 50,000 frs., 
for which he is liable in case of failure of Messrs. A. & Co. Of course, 
if the latter enjoy a first-class credit, the premium above bank rate is 
small, varying from a quarter to one-half per cent. Second-class credit is 
asked more for, and some bills, of course, cannot be placed at all, and 
are refused, the same as with sea, fire and life insurance risks.”—London 
Review. 





SOME GOOD LIVES TO INSURE. 


HE allusion to Thomas Parr—commonly called ‘‘ Old” Parr—sug- 
gests a little information abont longevity; if anything can be 
called information where all is uncertainty. 

I shall not go into the traditional records of lives that ran on for hun- 
dreds of years, but confine myself to what is historical, although not, on 
that account, by any means, necessarily accurate. 

In the Church of England burial service, the Psalmist is quoted, prov- 
ing that a good old age in his time was 70 to 80 years; and there is not 
thought to have been much alteration up to the present. There have been 
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in the developments of civilization many factors tending to longevity ; in- 
creased means of living, knowledge of natural laws, improvements in 
shelter, nutrition, surgery, etc. But, on the other hand, there have been 
excess, new diseases, heredity, luxury, excitement, over-crowding friction ; 
so that in all probability the pros and cons are pretty evenly balanced. 

The possibility of a greatly enhanced standard of longevity might be 
considered proved if the recorded instances of exceptionally long lives 
could be received as authentic. An account of these instances I venture 
to give for what they are worth; they are almost too numerous and cir- 
cumstantial to be disregarded, but they lack the confirmation which would 
be afforded by parallel cases in these times of more rigorous record. 

Oldy, in his notes on Fuller’s Worthies, among other particulars of the 
life of old Parr, states that he was born in 1483; married in 1563. when 
eighty years old, to a Miss Jane Porter, by whom he had two children who 
died young ; he buried his wife in 1595, and in 1605, being then 122 years 
of age, he married again, Jane Adda, a widow, and daughter of John 
Lloyd, of Gilsels, Co., Montgomery, who survived him. His death took 
plaice in 1635, at the age of 152 years and nine months. Ie was a small 
farmer, hard-working and abstemious. He saw the reigns of ten kings 
and queens, and th: Commonwealth, and was brought to London, in the 
latter part of his life, by the Earl of Arundel to be presented to Charles II. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey (?). This is, perhaps, the most 
circumstantial instance of extreme longevity in modern times, but the 
reader will perhaps be ‘‘ surprised to hear” that an immense number of 
cases have been collected and recorded by various compilers. Dr. Fother- 
gill (seq. Whitehurst) gives a list of above forty persons who died in this 
country between 1635 and 1781, all of whom were aged 100 years ; many 
considerably over, and one, who was living in 1780, had reached.175. And 
Bacon recounts (and appears thoroughly to have believed) that, in A. D. 
76, when a general taxation was made by the Emperor Vespasian, there 
were living in Italy, between the Appenines and the Po, no fewer than 
124 persons of 100 years and upwards. Of these, fifty-seven were 110, 
two were 125, four 130, four 136, and three 140. There were also nineteen 
persons in Parma, Placenta, Faventia, etc., of whom six were 110, seven 
120, one 125, two 130, two 132, and one 150. The following is a nominal 
selection of cases from various sources : 





Places of Birth, Abode, or Death. 





Hippocrates 
Democritus -. 


Rimino .... 
3ononia 
Ethiopia 
Venice 
Shropshlre 
Killingworth 


Titus Fullonius 

Mark Albuna 

Lewis Cornaro 

Thomas Parre 

—_ Bowles 

enry a 

Robert Montgomery -- 
James Sands........-..- 
Countess of Desmonds.-- 
Countess of Eccleston -... 
Margaret Scott 
R.B a ager Esq 
Marquis of Winchester-_- 
Kath. M’ Kenzie 
Col. T. Winslow 
— Mount 

‘rancis Consist 

Francis Bons 


Armagh . 
Hampshire..... .. 
| Fowlis, Ross-shire 
| Ireland 
SNR naccwurat wcniepbadandindaucten 
Yorkshire 


Norway 

Kiltearn, P oss-sh're 
Lochwinnoc 
Shropshire 

France. .... 


Kenneth Munro, of Invernan.._- 
Marg. Patton...........-. 
Cf 
A. Goldsmith 

Countess of Loudoun 


Essex 

Carmarthenshire 

Suffolk 

Fowlis, Ross-shire 
Dumfrieshire -......_.. ‘ 
Monnt Jura 

Fifeshire 

Ayrshire 

Isle of Skye 

Fifeshire 


= Jacobs . 
elen Gray 
Matthew Tait 





Probably the most compendious list of instances was compiled by a 
Mr, J. Easton, in the latter part of the eighteenth century. It contains 
1,712 cases, of which the following is a summary : 

100 to 110 years 


tro ** 


120 ** 130 
130 ad 
140 
r50 
160 ** 170 
170 ** 185 
The lists contain the names of persons in all conditions of life, and 
afford but little material for generalisation. On the whole, there is a pre- 
ponderance of instances in the lower class ; but, as this is much the most 
numerous class in all communities, the fact is not :emarkable. 
Making full allowance for inaccuracy and exaggeration, it would still 
appear that, while the general average of longevity has increased, excep- 





tional cases of greatly extended age have become much more rare: and 
that is what, upon full consideration of the various causes at work, would 
appear likely to happen.—Fairfax. 


TWO OR THREE RECENT CASES. 


The registrar of Kilshannig, Mallow, reports the death of Cornelius 
M’C at 111 years of age, and says the age is well authenticated, it 
being well known in the family that he was born in the year in which his 
father took a lease of a farm, and that was in 1769. The old people in the 
neighborhood, some of them nearly go, never knew Cornelius except asa 
grown-up man. A fortnight before his death he walked to his brother's 
house, a distance of fourteen or fifteen miles, and a few days afterwards 
he walked ten miles more to see another relative-—London Times, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BOSTON. 

Business Done by the Boston Companies and Agents—The Alleged Defalcation of 
Charles R. Howard, late Secretary of the Alliance—Aryest of Both President and 
Secretary—Fohn C. Paige and the City of London—The Marine Combination— 
The Ship Western Wave Safe in Port. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

THE report which the treasurer of the Protective Department has just 
issued, shows a number of rather curious changes in the current of busi- 
ness done by the fire insurance companies and agents in Boston, when 
compared with the business done by them a year or two ago. The grand 
total of premium receipts for the first half of the year is a slight gain on 
the first six months of 1880, which in turn showed a gain over the corre- 
sponding months in 1879, and that recent progress is less marked than 
that of a year ago. In July of 1879 the premiums reported were 
$671,769.17 ; in 1880, $768,079.26 ; and this year $776.522.93. But what 
is perhaps more worthy of notice is the changed position of some of those 
who have received this money. For a number of years the agency of 
Messrs. Foster & Scull have invariably headed the list as the largest re- 
cipients, this year it takes the second place, the credit of the first coming 
to Mr. John C. Paige, who has pushed his way up from a relatively lower 
position, the Metropole taking within $1,000 as much in premiums 
as the old standby, the Royal, which at one far out-ranked the others. 
Pressing closely upon both, Messrs. Foster & Scull, and Paige, come 
Messrs. Hollis & Snow, who in late years have done much better than 
hold their own, while Messrs. Crosly & Boit, with the Commercial Union, 
have only been outstripped in the matter of premiums by two individual 
companies. The largest receipts of a single company are those of the 
Liverpool and London and Globe, viz., $34,291.36. The second on the 
list is the Shoe & Leather of this city, which has of late made great advances 
both in its fire and marine business. This is all the more creditable to 
the officers of that company, from the fact that as a whole Boston com- 
panies in their local business are steadily drifting behind hand. The Fire- 
mens, which at one time seemed to dispute for pre-eminence with the 
Royal and Liverpool and London and Globe, has now gone quite a long 
woy down the scale. For some reason, due no doubt to the difference in 
judgment upon risks, Phoenix, of London, and the Norwich Union, which 
came to Boston not far apart, have fared quite diversely, the first taking 
in six months nearly $10,000 in premiums, and the latter less than $4,000. 

Charles R. Howard, lately Secretary of the Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany, has got himself into trouble which may have for him a dark conclu- 
sion. Since the company went out of business it has been discovered 
that he misappropriated to his own uses a large amount of its funds. 
Just how much has not been publicly stated, though it is said that it may 
run as high as $15,000. He has been arrested, as has also Mr. Long, who 
was president of the company, but both are now out on bail, awaiting 
trial. Why Mr. Long should have been brought into the matter does not 
appear. There is no accusation that I can learn of against him, and he 
seems to be involved simply from the fact that he did not attend to his 
duty, in permitting this fraud to occur. The stockholders of the com- 
pany have lost a good deal of money by the mismanagement of their com- 
pany, first by Charles H. Cole, and then by its late officers, and they are 
not likely to consider this last revelation in a good-humored mannet. © 
Mr. Howard had, before this fault came, been looked upon as a man of 
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integrity, though his somewhat peremptory manners made many of the 
underwriters dislike doing business with him. 

It is understood that Mr. John C. Paige was very much surprised at the 
announcement made in THE SpecTATOR which connected his name with 
the City of London Insurance Company. I have heard that he gave to 
the report that he had been appointed manager a point blank denial, and 
at this moment he may be justified in doing so, while all the same, later 
on, the company may fall into his hands. Anyway, the company might 
go farther and fare worse. That Mr. Paige has tact and skill, and has the 
determination and power to push the business of a company no one can 
deny. So long as your State laws forbid the entrance of companies into 
New York State that have not their subscribed capitals fully paid up, 
Boston is likely to be the centre of foreign companies which come to this 
country in the future, and I know of very few underwriters here who are 
disposed to find fault with this arrangement. 

The Boston marine companies seem thus far to be well satisfied with 
the marine tariff combination that they have formed with companies in 
New York and Philadelphia. The compact was not made a moment too 
soon. The business has been in a wretched condition for three or four 
years past, and a large part of the extraordinary shrinkage of surplus in 
the case of the Manufacturers company of this city, is to be attributed to 
this cause. With livelier rates the companies ought, fora time at least, 
to do very well. 

It has been hinted that in the case of the bark ‘“ Western Sea,” that went 
from this port bound for Biddeford, via St. Johns, with a load of damaged 
cotton, there was an effort made to sell out the interested underwriters. 
The whole business is a good deal mixed up, but the interested compan- 
ies may congratulate themselves that the vessel is in port instead of at 
the bottom of the sea. 

This is the dull month of the year with us, and most of the underwriters 
are complaining that in this respect it surpasses that of any other August 
they can remember. 

Companies that desire lively rates should try on some of our gossamer 
rubber factories. One agent here was offered a large personal bonus and 
15 per cent a year to insure one, and he had the backbone to retuse. This 
trick of having the assured pay a heavy commission to an agent to accept 
a shaky risk may, however, be played to a greater extent than we are all 
aware of, 

We have two industrial exhibitions in Boston, one already in full blast 
and one coming into operation on the first of September. There is insur- 
ance enough, and to spare, on these to satisfy everyone ; but somehow the 
underwriters have been persuaded to take buildings and contents at the 
rate of $1.50 per annum, when they could just as well have had $2.50 by 
alittle determination. 

It is said that a change in the headgear of the members of the Protective 
Department may shortly be looked for. Our Boston police are soon to 
put on felt helmets, similar to those used by the London police, and it is 
not impossible that the Protective Department men will, later on, come 
out in bright brass helmets, such as are now worn by English firemen. 
For their purpose helmets would be much more serviceable than the reg- 
ulation fireman’s hat, which is in their way when at work, and would also 
be much better appearing. F. A. C. T. 

Boston, August 22, 1881. 





COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 





The Guarantee Company, of North America. 


THE Guarantee Company, of North America, Montreal, has been 
more successful during the past year than at any time since its organization, in 
1872. Its advent in’o the United States, in the earlier part of the present year, re- 
ceived a very favorable response from the public, and the progress made in many 
States has been encouraging in the extreme. Managed by a gentleman who has 
devoted a lifetime to the guarantee business, every step taken in extending the 
company’s influence has redounded to its benefit ; and the agents selected through- 
out the country are all men of responsibility and enterprising activity. The Guar- 
antee Company has a paid-up cash capital of $250,000. Its assets now ex- 
ceed $300,000, and it has on deposit with the New York Insurance Department at 
Albany, $200,000, for the security of policyholders here. The company’s business 
is solely that of issuing bonds of suretyship for offizers and em: loyes in positions 
of trust. The employe is guaranteed in whatever position he may be called upon 





to fill, the company simply requesting notification of any change in the office of 
trust filled by the person guaranteed. It takes its own means, through the com- 
plete record kept of employes all over the world, of ascertaining whether the per- 
son guaranteed is worthy and capable of great responsibility. 





The B-itish America Assurance Company. 


THE annual report of the British America Assurance Company, of 
Toronto, shows that its gross surplus has been increased for the year ending June 
30 from $710,803 to $821,909, and the net surplus to $335,089. ‘The business of the 
year was not as profitable as had been customarily shown by the British America 
in years previous. The fire premiums were $940,279 and the marine premiums 
$135,498 ; the fire losses aggregated $603,934 and the marine losses $123,912. The 
wisdom of experience has decided the management to drop writing hull risks in the 
marine department until better rates can be obtained. The assets of the company 
are now reported at $1,358,095. 





The Lion Life Insurance Company, Limited. 


THE report-of the directors of the Lion Life, presented to the ordi- 
nary general meeting in London, on August 11, shows that the outlook for the 
company is very favorable. Especially was the future of the company in the 
United States and Canada, where its affairs are under the charge of able and 
experienced managers, commented upon with satisfaction. It was not until the 
close of 1880 that the Lion Life was sufficiently advanced in organization to make 
a fair bid for business. The amount of business transacted up to June 30 of this 
year is encouraging; 557 proposals have been completed for $365,396 in the life 
department, while the accident business shows corresponding good results. 
Edward Henry Sewell, manager for the United States, reports a hearty endorse- 


ment of the company by the American public. 
’ 





Southern Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


THE increasing prosperity of the South is nowhere more plainly 
shown than in the growth of the Southern Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Kentucky. From a small beginning, through the skillful management of its officers, 
it has gradually grown to be one of the most popular institutions of its kind in the 
South. The statement for January 1, 1881, shows assets of $1,054,081, and a sur- 
plus to policyholders of over $180,900. The investments of the company have been 
made with judicious care, and consist principally of bonds and mortgages. From 
this it will be seen that the company is well worthy of the large patronage it is 
receiving from all the States in which it does business. Its policyholders are found 
among the best classes of people in the South. The management, with J. B. 
Temple as President and L. T. Thustin as Secretary, is in very competent hands. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Fire and Marine Insurance in New York During 1880. 


PRELIMINARY sheets of the forthcoming New York Fire and Marine 
insurance report for 1881 have been issued by Superintendent Charles G. Fairman. 
The report is dated April 1, and loses much of its value in not reaching the public 
before the close of August. The fire risks written during 1880 in New York State 
by all the companies are shown by it to have been $2,564,296,831 and the marine 
and inland risks, $261,757.555. ‘The fire premiums received in the State during 
that period were $14,216,546; the fire losses paid $7,792,949, and the ratio of fire 
losses incurred to premiums, 54.87 per cent. The New York companies were for- 
tunate in sustaining a loss ratio of only 45 per cent in their own State. 

Extracts are made as fllows from the Superintendent's remarks : 

The condition of the fire companies, during the past year, shows a gratifying 
improvement. ‘There has been a gain of nearly $2,000,009 to the net surplus. A 
losses have been promptly met, and it is confidently believed that the c mpanies, 
with very few exceptions, are sound and prosperous. The department maintains 
a constant and watchful care in the enforcement of the laws, and ‘ points with 
pride" to the fact that during a ferm of seven years not a dollar has been lost to 
any policyholder on account of th- insolvency of any fire company organized or 
doing business in this State. This is a record as honorable to the companies them- 
selves as itis gratitying to this department. At the end of the year 1880, there 
were ninety-two Fire and Marine Insurance Companies organized under the laws 
and authorized to do business therein, of which seventy-nine were Joint-Stock 
Fire; seven were Mutual Fire; two were Joint-Sock Marine, and four were 
Mutual Marine Insurance Companies. At the close of the year, there were 
allowed to transact business in this State eighty-seven Fire, Fire-Marine and 
Marine Insurance Companies, organized under the laws of other States and 
countries, viz: fifty-two Joint-St Fire, one Mutual Fire, two Joint-Stock 
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Marine of other States, and twenty-two Joint-Stock Fire, and ten Joint-Stock 
Marine of other countries. 
ADMISSION OF COMPANIES. 


The practice of the department has become fixed and settled that no company 
from another State of the United States shall be admitted to do business in this 
State until it shall have been subjected to a careful examination of its affairs by this 
department, at its home office, or until it shall have presented a certificate of such 
examination by the insurance superintendent or commissioner of its own State, 
and submitted also satisfactory sworn statements by its officers of its condition. 
The rule as to Canadian companies is always to make a personal examination by 
this department. With reference to companies whose home offices are beyond the 
seas such personal examination 1s manifestly impracticable, and therefore the 
department is compelled to reach a conclusiébn on the sworn statements as sub- 
mitted by the officers of such companies. But the requirements of the law in rela- 
tion to foreign companies are so exacting that any necessity for such personal 
examination seems really to be obviated. All such companies must keep on 
deposit, in securities of the same general class which American companies are 
required to furnish, either in this department, or in the hands of trustees approved 
by it, a sum sufficient to protect all their liabilities in this country. This sum is 
fixed at $200,000 on the original admission, and must be increased annually, in 
accordance with the increase of their business as shown by their annual statements, 
so as to make at the commencement of every recurring year a surplus of $200,000 
beyond liabilities on deposit with this department, and with trustees subject to the 
approval of this department, for the protection of their policyholders. It would 
seem difficult to devise a system of fire insurance more absolutely secure. The 
entire capital of the companies, upon which their business is done here, is deposited 
here, and is beyond their reach or control. They get such benefit from it as a 
National bank gets from its securities es in Washington—the daily accruing 
interest—which is paid to them, but the securities themselves are as perfectly 
sequestered and held from use and handling by the insurance companies as the 

overnment bonds are from the banks. And at no time nor in any manner can 
the companies reduce this deposit below an amount which leaves a surplus of 
$200,000 beyond their liabilities in this country. As their liabilities decrease they 
can withdraw to that margin, but the original $200,000 must retain intact until all 
their liabilities are satisfied and canceled. With such guarantee of safety in foreign 
companies doing business in this State, and with the exercise of a rigid and con- 
stantly watchful supervision of home companies by the department, there ought to 
be pretty good assurance that fire insurance at least in this State, so far as sol- 
vency of companies is concerned, does insure. 


SECURITIES ALLOWED. 


As the law now stands fire insurance companies may, and many of them do, 
purchase and hold the s ocks of other fire insurance companies as a portion of their 
securities. The department isimpressed with a feeling that this ought not to be 
permitted. The reason is manifest. In case of any serious or extraordinary lcss 
to a company, arising from an over-shadowing calamity like the great fires of 
Chicago or Boston, when it would need the full strength of all its assets to main- 
tain its solvency or ability to pay, it would find that the same disaster which 
threatened its own strength had also made havoc with the strength of its neigh- 
bors. Any extraordinary c lamity by fire is certain to affect in a greater or less 
degree all the companies, and in the ratio of their losses will be the depression of 
their securities. It is plain that fire companies would be better equipped to meet 
such emergencies, which are liable to occur any day, if, when they come, there 
should not be found among their assets the stocks of their neighbors of the insur- 
ance business. It matters not that asa rule, and to the individual, fire stocks are 
among the best and most desirable securities to hold. The individual is supposed 
to have others ‘‘ eggs in h's basket,” and may properly afford to risk some of them 
here. But in designating the securities in which fire companies may invest their 
means those ought to be omitted which will be directly affected in their value by 
the occurrence of fires. The purpose is to invest these assets where they will 
be certain to come back when wanted, but that part which goes into fire stocks is 
least likely to be available when disastrous fires occur, which is the precise time 
when all the assets should be absolutely free from any taint of the fire. Insurers 
would unquestionably feel that an amendment of the law in this respect would 
increase their security against the ever-present dangers of disastrous conflagra- 
tions. Whatever tends in that direction, and is proper to be done, the department 
deems it the duty of the Legislature todo. True, the danger is not imminent, but 
it is a danger nevertheless, and one from which it is quite easy for the people, and 
no hardship for the companies, to provide a way of escape. 


SURREPTITIOUS OR UNLAWFUL INSURANCE. 


The department has no means of ascertaining to what extent this class of insur- 
ance is carried on in the State. There is no doubt, however, but very much of it 
isdone. Nor can there be any doubt but that in spirit, if not in terms, it is in 
violation of law. The law prohibits any insurance company of another State from 
doing business in this without complying with the insurance laws of this State and 
having issued to it a certificate of authority from this department. To insure 
property in this State at their home offices, regardless of those formalities of law, 
without having any agency here, or any attorney upon whom process can be 
served, wi hout any sup-rvision from and without the knowledge of this depart- 
ment, seems to be a surreptitious method of getting business, and works plain in- 
justice to those companies which honorably place Seomautres within the operation 
of our laws. It may be said that this is a right of citizens which cannot be inter- 
fered with—the right to apply for insurance with a company in another State having 
no agency in this State—but the further question arises whether the citizen thus 
insuring has any real guarantee of protection in case of loss beyond the honorable 
disposition of the insuring company. In case of dispute could he compel pay- 
ment by course of law? And since he must bring suit in the United States courts, 
if at all, would not the consequent delay and expense, even if the company should 
be held for payment, amount to a denial of justice? If such insurance were only 
of occasional and incidental occurrence it might not be worth while to refer to it, 
but since it is believed to be quite largely and sys*ematically done it becomes a 
question whether it is not a duty to call attention to it, that the proper legislative 
remedy may be applied if deemed necessary. The subject is therefore respectfully 
submitted for such con: ideration as it may seem to deserve. 


A SEEMING INCONSISTENCY, 


A company of another State of the United States, doing both a fire and a marine 
business under its charter, desiring to enter this State to do a fire business only, 
can only do so by agreeing to abandon its marine business entirely—that is to say, 
it must not only agree to do no marine business here, but it niust also agree not to 
do any marine business anywhere. A company from a foreign country, however, 
doing both fire and marine business at home, is only required not to do a marine 
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business in this State. There seems to be an inconsistency here, anda preferen 
given to foreign companies which this department is not able to justify, [f - 
— is sound that a company should do only one class of business aa 

robably it is, then it would hardly seem good policy to waive the rule as against 
oreign company, and hold it in rigid enforcement against an American company. 
Place them all upon the same basis, and either admit no company whatever to this 
State which does both fire and marine business, without a total abandonment of 
the one or the other, or permit them all to come in with an agreement to do onl 
one class of business in this State. To require an abandonment in the case of 
foreign companies would be to rule out substantially all foreign insurance capital 
from this country, and that is far from desirable. The alternative of equality and 
justice, therefore, is to remove the restriction from the American companies, and 
admit them upon the same basis as a foreign company, to wit, an agreement to 
do only the one class of business in this State. A sound principle should apply to 
all alike. An unsound principle should apply to none. It 1s also plain that the 
agreement of a foreign company to do only a fire business in New York does not 
prohibit it from doing both fire and marine, and even life business, in Pennsylvania 
or Massachusetts or New Jersey. The law is so manifestly unjust and un. 
equal in its effect and operation that the superintendent unhesitatingly recommends 
i's amendment as herein suggested. 


THE TAKING OF RISKS. 


It would seem to be a sound principle that no fire risk should be taken without a 
careful personal examination of the property insured. Companies should bé pro- 
hibited by law from taking a risk upon any piece of property greater than the value 
of the property at the time the risk is assumed. Of course he risk on the part of 
the company should be less, probably not greater than three-quarters, but an exact 
calculation 1s not always possible, and so if the rule is made that in no case shall 
the sum named in the policy exceed the value of the property the end sought of pre. 
venting over-insurance will be gained. It must be patent to all intelligent men 
that a prolific source of incendiarism arises from over-insurance. Com, 
panies, at least many of them, are not as strict in this regard as they 
should be. Agents are anxious for business, and push their operations some- 
times wih a reckless disregard of possible consequences. Buildings of insignif- 
cant value are insured at sums which are very tempting in the direction 
of fires. This habit prevails largely because agents understand, what is not al- 
ways comprehended by the policyholder, that in case of fire the company is only 
liable for the actual damage. Of course ro company should be liable for more, 
When it has paid that it has met every moral and legal obligation, and has 
answered the ends for which insurat ce companies are established, which is to 
make good the material loss or damage which shall accrue from fire. But when 
policies are issued by a company in such a careless manner as to name a sum in 
the risk greater than the value of the property insured, the weakness of human 
nature is not always proof against a disposition to meke a forced sale to the com- 
pany ata profit. Out of occurrences like this, not unfrequent in every part of 
the country, has grown the prevalent demand for what is called valued policy laws. 
The popular reasoning is that if companies are willing to receive premiums at an 
excessive valuation, they ought also to be willing to pay the equivalent insurance. 
It is in vain to say that they do pay the actual loss. The answer comes, and it 
comes with very great force, that then they shou!d only have taken the premium 
upon the actual insurance. It is inevitable that the mass of men will understand 
themselves to be insured for the sums named in their policies. It may be said that 
this is unpardonable ignorance, and that every man is bound to understand the na- 
ture and terms of any contract which he may make. Grant that to be so, but the 
fact st:ll remains that insurance contracts are minute and complicated, that the 
body of the policies is usually filled with i.finite details, and that really the most 
careful and accurate of men, having read one of them through, might be puzzled 
to clearly explain just what it did or did not agree to perform. The Scotchman’s 
idea of metaphysics as something which you cannot understand yourself, and 
which nobody else understands, is not inapplicable in this case. The popular 
misunderstanding as to the force and effect of an insurance policy is wide-spread 
and general. That misunderstanding, without some effective and radical change 
in the method of issuing policies, will never be circumscribed or removed. Public 
interest, not less than the interest of the companies themselves, requires that th« 
issuance of policies should be so regulated that the one great source of misunder- 
standing and evil, that of over-insurance, should be rendered practically impossible. 
Tt does not seem difficult, certainly in the case of permanent buildings, to do this, 
nor should any question of increased cost be permitted to stand in the way of this 
essential reform. No citizen should expect to get his property insured at less than 
the proper cost of effectively doing it, and no company can survive the perils of 
risking insurance at less than such cost. What an honest man wants is that his 
property should really be insured, and to feel that in case of fire the loss will be 
surely and promptly paid. What an honest insurance company nee®s is that its 
policies shall be placed on real and not visionary values, and that it shall not be 
compelled to send out its adjusters in the smoke of every fire to take an imaginary 
inventory of evaporated moonshine. . What possibilities are within the range of an 
expert insurance adjuster’s scope it might be presumptuous for mortal man to 

to e, but this Department is quite sure that no other 
profession the world has yet known has ever been charged with the 
duty ‘of calculating the value, which according to the evidence nominated in 
the bond, is claimed or supposed to have existed somewhere ard somehow in 
such an indefinite mass of nothingness. The difficulties of feeling around in such 
Cimmerian darkness to clothe in tangible shape and sa’isfactory value the substance 
which is gone, cannot have been excelled by the very patient and extraordina 
blind colored gentleman who went stalking after a black cat in a dark cellar at aud 
night. This may seem like making light of serious things, or of applying the in- 
cendiary's torch to the garments of a very useful and essential class of citizens. 
The tault is not with the adjusters. Their services cannot be dispensed with as 
the business is now done. The difficulty is in making the adjustment at the wrong 
period. It is made at the end, whereas it should be made at the beginning. It is 
made when the fire has occurred, whereas it should be made when the riskis taken. 
It is made when the property is destroyed and cannot be seen, whereas it should 
be made when the property is in existence, and can be examined and appraised. 
The whole system of taking risks is defective and dangerous. The remedy lies im 
reform there. A system under which a to'al stranger may come into an insurance 
office, and place an insurarce at a sum named by himself on a piece of property 
which the agent never saw can neither be judicious or safe. Nor is it much more 
justifiable that even the well-known and reputahle citizen should dictate unques- 
tioned the sums at which he will take out insurance on his property. A life a 
pany subjects every applicant to a careful and scrupulous medical examination, for 
it knows that the bloom of health is not unfrequently deceptive, and that the = 
who bears the outward appearance of the most desirable risk may turn out to be the 
most dangerous customer. It settles the matter in advance. It makes it adjust 
ment at the proper stage of the transaction. There seems to be no valid reason 
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why a fire company should not make a corresponding examination before taking 
n itself responsibilities involving the payment of many thousands of dollars. 
e cost of doing it is urged in objection, but this cannot be accepted as sound. 
Such cost must be incurs: d as is necessary to make the risk jcstifiable to the com- 
pan and safe to the public. In all places with a population of one thousand or 
upward it would be easy to have a surveyor, to be paid according tu the amount of 
work he should do, by the several companies doing business in such locality. Such 
a plan would involve but a trifling cost to each, and would insure a degree of safety 
and protection which would be greatly advantageous to all. It would also impress 
the community with a sense of satisfaction which is not now always felt. And the 
cost, whatever it should be, would doubtless be many times compensated to the 
companies and to the community in the decrease of fires. Let there also be re- 
quired, as a condition precedent to the issuance of a fire policy, a regular applica- 
tion of prescribed form, to be signed by the applicant and certified by the surveyor 
as a proper case for insurance at the sum named. Or, let the surveyor, in case of 
real property, fix the cash value of the same, and then let the company be pro- 
hibited from taking a risk in excess of seventy-five per cent of this. In case of per- 
sonal and movable property let the same careful survey be made, and its then value 
be certified. The extra cost to the insured will in very many cases be met by the 
difierence in premium between the proper insurance as thus ascertained and the 
unnatural and false insurarce otherwise named. The apparent loss which the com- 
ny would meet in this reduction of premium receipts would be many times counter- 
need by their reduced expenditures for loss by fire. The insurance would be 
natural and safe, the loss: s would be normal and small, and the resuit of a very few 
years’ experience would demonstrate that the cost of insurance, instead of being 
enhanced, would be largely reduced. Let the Jaw prescribe penalties for any 
willful violation of his duty by the surveyor and for faise and deceptive statements 
by the assured. This fixes responsibility and will insure care. It will give greater 
confidence and strength to insurance companies, and will be certain to reduce’in a 
very marked degree that class of incendiary fires caused by a disposition to insure 
good sales and prompt returns on the part of the owners of property. It will also 
still the waters of agitation now foaming in so many legislatures in demand of 
valued policy and other similar laws. It will bring new prosperity to the compan- 
ies and new security to the people. The Department is convinced that in this di- 
rection lies a reform which will be of vast benefit to all interests. In that belief 
these suggestions are made, without at present submitting any detailed plan. It 
involves a radical change in methods, and time should be given for consideration 
in advance of action. ut unless demonstration can be made that such a plan 
would be impracticable, and would not result in eradication, at least partial, of the 
evils complained of, the Department will be disposed at some early day to ask leg- 
islation to this end. 
GENERAL SUMMARY, 


At the close of the year 1880, the fire, fire-marine and marine insurance com- 
panies doing business in this State were posse+sed of $170,774,460.62 of admitted 
assets, not including assets held abroad by foreign companies, or premium notes 
of mutual companies, a gain ot $6,613,807.72, as compared with the sum reported 
the preceding year. The liabilities of those companies, excepting scrip and cap- 
ital, amounted to $54,328,906.79, which is $3,814,639.64 greater than was then re- 
turned. The income of the year was $75,342,840.84, and the expenditures $67,- 
844,577.31, an increase of $6,752, 180.28 in income, and $2,998,055.74 in expendi- 
tures,fas, compared with the previous Jyear. The ,whole number of companies 
which reported l.st year was 179, being nine less than reported in 1879. 





The Admission of Foreign Insurance Companies. 


THE following correspondence settles the question as to the admis- 
sion of foreign companies, to do business in this State, in favor of the companies. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, June I, 1880. 


Hon. Hamilton Ward, Attorney General, State of New York, Albany, N. Y.: 


DEAR SiR :—I respectfully solicit your advice concerning the requirements to be 

made from fire insurance companies of other countries hereafter applying for ad- 
mission to transact business in this State under the ee ot Chapter 428 of 
the Laws of 1880, copy of which I enclose herewith. In this connection, I desire to 
call your attention, also, to Chapter 490 of the Laws of 1879. You will notice that 
the Act of 1880 has no repealing clause, and therefore arises the necessity of my 
troubling you in the matter with the following questions: 
_ I. Can a fire insurance company of another country be admitted to transact bus- 
iness in this State on a capital of $500,000 (see Section 1, Chapter 428, Laws of 
1880), notwithstanding that its charter provides that its total capital stock shall be 
$1,000,000, which total capital stock it 1s required by Chapter 490 of the Laws of 
1879 shall be fully paid in in cash before admission? In other words, does Section 
I ot Chapter 428 of the Laws of 1880, which requires at least $500,000 capital from 
foreign countries, repeal the requirements of Chapter 490 of the Laws of 1879, that 
the total capital, no matter what it may be, shall be fully paid? You will notice in 
this particular that Chapter 490 of the Laws of 1879 allowed companies. of other 
countries to transact business 1n this State with $200,000 capital; provided, how- 
ever, that if more than $200,000 was enumerated in the company’s charter, then 
Such capital should be fully paidin. ‘The act ot 1880, beyond doubt, requires at 
least $500,000 capital; but the question is, must the total capital of the company 
named in the charter be fully paid in before it can be allowed to transact business 
in New York? 

2. The Act of 1879 requires all fire insurance companies of other States and 
countries, as a precedent to their admission, to file in the Department a stipulation 
that they will not, while authorized to do business ia this State, transact any kind 
of business that fire insurance companies, organized under the laws of New York, 
are prohibited from transacting. namely, marine and life insurance business. The 
Act of 1880 requires that such stipulation shall only extend to New York State bus- 
inéss. There not being any repealing clause, and the wording of the two Acts 
being peculiar and, to a certain extent, conflicting, I will be pleased to have you 
advise me which of the two stipulations I am to require: or if it is necessary for 
the companies to file both. 

_ Llearn that there are a number of companies that intend to present their applica- 
tions to me before a great while for admission under this Act of 1880, and as the 





third (3d) section of the Act makes any person violating the provisions thereot 
guilty of misdemeanor, I desire to proceed with the utmost caution. 
Will you be kind enough, at your earliest convenience, to give me your views in 
the matter. Respectfully yours, 
C. G. FAIRMAN, Superintendent. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
Office of the Attorney General, 
ALBANY, Fuly 13th, 1880. 


Hon. CHARLES G. FAIRMAN, Superintendent Insurance Department. 


DEAR Sir: Your communication of June 1st, 1880, asking for my opinion on 
the construction of certain parts of Chap. 46, Laws of 1880, was duly received and 
has b: en carefully considered. It is a well settled principle of statutory construc- 
tion, that an Act of the Legislature, without any express repealing clause, repeals 
so much of a prior Act as is in plain conflict with the provisions of such subsequent 
statute, 

my. this general rule of interpretation to the two acts referred to by you, 
name ®: Chap. 428, Laws of 1880, and Chap. 490, Laws of 1879, it will be readily 
seen that the provisions of the Act of 1879, uiring, as a condition precedent, 
that foreign insurance companies, in order to be admitted to do business in this 
State, must have their total capital fully paid in in cash, is plainly in conflict and 
iuconsistent with the provisions of the Act, of 1880, authorizing such companies, 
on their compilance witn other provisions of the Act, to do business in this State, 
when they are possessed of a capital of which there is paid in in cash, &c., 
not less than $500,000, or one hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

The answer to your first question must, therefore, be that the Act of 1880, being 
subsequent, must prevail over the Act of 1879 in this respect, and that a foreign 
fire insurance company, that is, one from other country than the United States, 
with a capital of $1,000,000, of which there is paid up in cash not less than $500,- 
ooo, or one hundred thousand pounds sterling, on complying with the other pro- 
visions of the Ac: of 1880 may be legally admitted to do business in this Sfate. 

Section second of the Act of 1880 provides that ‘‘ such company,” meaning a fire 
insurance company from an >ther country than the United States, must file in the 
office of the Superintendent ‘‘an agreement, under the corporate seal of such com- 
pany that it will not (while authorized todo business in this State) transact in this 
State such business." Although the language of this section is awkward and ob- 
scure, the Legislature intended, I think, & the words ‘‘ such business,’ business 
which fire insurance companies organized under the laws of this State are prohibit- 
ed from transacting. This section modifies the provisions of the Act of 1879 on the 
same subject, by confining the prohibition to transactions in this State, so far as 
the prohibition applies to fire insurance companies from other countries than the 
United States, leaving the prohibition in the act cf 1879 to rémain as applied to 
companies from other States of the United States. 

Very respectfully yours, 
HAMILTON WARD, Aftorney General. 





Spontaneous Combustion in Process of Drying. 


THE recent fire on the premises of William S. Slater, in Rhode Island, 
which did some injury to the mills, brings again into conspicuous notice the spon- 
taneous combustion of yarn dyed certain colors, while not fully recovered from the 
operation of the dry-room. The statement is made by Edward Atkinson that dur- 
ing the past four years the several mutual companirs of New England have suffered 
a loss of more than $300,000 from spontaneous combustion of dyed cotton goods in 
dry houses or finishing departments. Some heavy losses have occurred from this 
cause where aniline, cutch, logwood, iron and other common substances have been 
used for dyeing, without the use of oil of any kind. There are several colors pro- 
duced in calico print works and dye-houses which are sources of danger from com- 
bustion. They are the colors developed, after the materials have been applied to 
the cloth or yarn, by chemical reactions in the tissues, with the production of heat, 
and also by the aid of heat applied to the fabrics in the aging boxes and chambers. 
Spontaneous combustion in black, brown, slate and pearl-dyed woven fabrics and 
yarn is frequent. The conditions under which fires have occurred, seem to have 
been where cloth or yarn recently dyed or dried over dyeing cans, has been rolled 
or piled hot or slightly damp, either of which conditions are hazardous as regards 
spontaneous combustion. Some time since Edward Atkinson suggested the fol- 
lowing precautions to be observed by members of the company of which he is 
president: Provision should be made fora thorough cooling and drying of the 
fabrics before folding, rolling or piling in bunches; dyed fabrics must not be 
allowed to remain in compact masses in an unfinished state over night; but have 
them starched, cooled and finished as quickly as possible; dyed goods or yarn- 
should not be piled in large quantities, but spread over a sufficient surface to per- 
mit them to cool readily; a suitable place of deposit, as nearly fire-proof as it can 
be made, should be provided for keeping goods over night that are liable to spon- 
taneous combustion if such keeping cannot be avoided. 





Attempted Incendiarism at Lexington, Ky. 


A FIENDISH attempt to fire the St. Nicholas Hotel was discovered on 
the morning of August 10 by Mr. Skinner, the night clerk of the establishment. 
The incendiaries gained access to the sleeping rooms of the hotel by passing up 
the central stairway. The tips of all the gas jets in the main hall had been re- 
moved and the gas turned on full force. An entrance was made into the corridor 
leading to the sleeping rooms and the cap removed from a 2-inch gas main; the 
gas was ignited, and would have spread to the entire building had it not been dis- 
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covered by the clerk. It is impossible to imagine to what an extent the conflagra- 
tion would have extended had it once gotten under way. The entire block of 
buildings would have undoubtedly burned, as they are as dry as a tinder-box, and 
we could not reasonably hope for a full supply of water after such a drought as we 
have experienced. It is intimated that the purpose of the incendiaries was robbery 
in some other fortion of the city, and that the hotel would be fired to attract atten- 
tion from the real work. There exists no clue as to who the incendiaries are, but 
it is reported that a suspicious looking gang has been in the city for several days. 





Betting on Human Life. 


’ SOMETHING new about the death-bed insurance companies in this State 
The business has increased to an alarming extent 
So reckless have the sharks become that they stop at 
nothing, not even murder. This is the very worst species of gambling known— 
gambling where dollars are staked against human lives. In many places through- 
out Pennsylvania policies are openly sold. Up the Schuylkill Valley there are 
men known as “‘ professionals."" For five dollars they allow an agent to insure 
them for a thousand dollars, but the agents generally get the better of them, and 
after attaching their signatures to papers they do not read the ‘‘ professionals "’ find 
themselves insured in perhaps half a dozen companies for thousands of dollars. 
These ready-made policies are hawked about at prices varying accoiding to the 
state of the subject’s health. In Reading itis said that a dozen heavy speculators 
meet at an insurance exchange every day and discuss the death market just as the 
stock market is discussed on Third street. In some companies it is necessary to 
get the consent of the subject before policies are made out, but there is so much 
competition now that this restriction is no longer required in most companies. Its 
removal has produced a new feature of the business in the person of the jackal, 
who takes upon himself the duty of drawing from physicians the names of their 
patients who are likely soon to die. A man on his death-bed is particularly valu- 
able. His name is sent to a little ring of speculators who take out policies in a 
score or more of companies and reap the benefit of the assessments. 

There is nothing so dangerous to society to-day as these graveyard insurance 
companies. They have ruined many a man who has seen his la:t cent swallowed up 
in assessments and who has been robb:d and cheated by the agents. They are 
swindling concerns from beginning to end. Murders have already been laid at 
their doors, and if this dastardly business continues to increase in the future as it 
has increased in the past no one can tell when he is safe. No one knows how 
many thousands of dollars in policies are carried upon his life withcut his consent ; 
no one knows how many men are wishing for his death, and waiting for him to 
breathe his last so that they can clutch their money; no one knows at what moment 
he may be hurried out of the way by poison, as others have been befsre him. The 
gamblers in human life have got the upper hand now. They controlled the last 
Legislature and they are safe for awhile. But their business has become such a 
stench in the nostrils of decent people that Governor Hoyt, when his name was 
handed around a few days ago as being connected with one of these mutual com- 
panies, made haste to deny it and denounce the companies.—The Philadelphia 
Times. 
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MERE MENTION. 


—H. M. Grant has been made special agent of the Lion Fire Insur- 
ance Company, with headquarters at Elko, Nev. 

—(;. W. Gregerson is reported as the newly appointed Boston re- 
presentative of the Guarantee Company of North America. 

—The appointment of Doxgan & Trezevant at Dallas, as agents for 
the Glens Falls Insurance Company, is announced by an exchange. 

—H. L. Palmer, president of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Milwaukee, was in Chicago for a few days last week. 

—William Barnes has obtained judgment against Edward Newcomb, 
as Receiver of the Atlantic Mutual Life, for $1002.85 damages and costs. 

—A. P. Spencer, of Kansas City, special agent of the Queen Insu- 
rance Company, called at the Chicago Office of THE SPECTATOR last week. 

—John H. McLaren, general manager of the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany, is now in New York, taking a peep at the doings on this end of the line, 

—Jerry Hardin, an incendiary of color, has been putting in effective 
work at Jeffersonville, Ind., of late. He was arrested, caught in the act, some days 
ago. 

—The well known insurance firm of Allen Gibson & Co, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has sold its business to Simmons & Milligan, who will continue the 
agency. Allen Gibson has gone into the local business at Rockford, Ill. 

—The American Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, with the 
revival in business, found it necessary to increase its headquarter accommodations. 





It now occupies the entire first floor of its building on Walnut street. The arrange. 
ment of the apartments is complete and tasteful, and the white oak furniture and 
wood-work finish is as attractive as it is striking in effect. 

—Etting Brothers, of Philadelphia, according to the reports which 
emanate from their headquarters, are doing a lively, profitable business for the 
Star, Williamsburgh City and the other well-known companies represented, 


—L. L. Bromwell, vice-president of the California Insurance Com. 
pany, has secured one of the most active, energetic and enterprising young men in 
the Northwest as his special agent for that section. We expect to be able to give 
his name in our next. 


—Wilkins Micawber longed for something to turn up, as rapid 
writers longed for a steel pen to write like a quill. With this purpose, Esterbrook 
years ago concluded to turn up the points of three of their pens, the Tecumseh, 
Choctaw and Telegraphic. 


-——Louis C. Madeira & Sons, the well-known Philadelphia insurance 
agency, have added the Sterling Fire Insurance Company to their list. The firm has 
been doing a good business for the Firemens, of Baltimore, and the Manufacturers 
and Builders, of New York. 


— Manager Joseph H. Wellman, of the Fire Insurance Association, 
had been absent for some time with his family, at Boston. He came back during 
the pa.t week, however, refreshed in body and spirit, and is again to be seen at his 
desk in the Pine street office. 

—Charles D, Haven, of San Francisco, the esteemed secretary of the 
Union Insurance Company, has resigned his position, having been appointed 
resident secretary of the Liverpool and London and Globe for the Pacific coast, 
vice George Mel resigned. 


—M. C. Blanchard, of Atlanta, Ga,, does not longer represent the 
Continental Insurance Company, of New York. Whitner & Clark, who have suc- 
ceeded to the agency, will, it is safe to say, do better for the Continental than it 
has been doing for some time past. 


—The recent election of Dr. S.J. Cobb as president and general 
manager; Dr. W. H. P. Jones, secretary; B. F. Brown, treasurer, and Alex. B, 
Hoge, attorney, with a board of directors, completed the organ zation of the Nash- 
ville Mutual Fire Insurance Association, of Nashville, Tenn. 


—The news comes from the White Mountains that one day las 
week John A. Nichols, president of the Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company, 
severely fractured his kneepan by a fall. It is to be regretted that a much-needed 
season of recreation should be brought to a close so abruptly. 


—Pullman, Ill., near Chicago, talks of establishing a paid fire de- 
partment. It will havean ample water-supply from the Hyde Park works at a cost 
of $50 per 1,000,000 gallons. Coldwater, Mich., too, will have increased fire pro- 
tection, through its recent dete mination to purchase a new steam fire engine. 


—H. Z. Culver, president of the American Insurance Company, of 
Chicago, was, on last Wednesday evening attacked and roughly handled by a 
couple of footpads, who attempted to rob him, but were foiled in their attempt on 
account of the vigorous fight made by Mr. Culver, who escaped serious injury. 


—The Columbia Insurance Company, of New York, seems to be 
thriving with its new management. Its net surplus shows an increase on July 1 as 
compared with January 1, and its officers say they have been doing thrice the busi- 
ness so far this year than was done during the corresponding months of last year. 


—The Fire Insurance Association, under the management of 
Hutchinson & Mann, is becoming thoroughly established on the Pacific Coast. It 
has just deposited $50,000, to entitle it todo business in Oregon. Hotaling & Co. 
are announced as the general agents of the Fire Insurance Association for Oregon. 


—The Dallas Board of Underwriters has a tariff on cotton stored in 
presses in the city, which its members swear to enforce. No open policy entry or 
certificate can be written, according to the dictates of the board, unless time, rate 
and premium be therein stated. Let some of our other Southern cities follow 
Dallas's lead. 


—A love-feast of the representatives of the various co-operative as- 
sessment mutual pass-around-the-hat associations will be held in Chicago next 
month. A meeting of the local lights of the profession was held in Chicago last 
Friday, to make preparation for the meeting. Officers were elected, there being 
present representatives of twelve associations. 


—George C. Boardman, General Agent of the A:tna Insurance 
Company for the Pacific Coast, left\San Francisco about the first of August, for a 
trip to Europe. His departure was made the occasion for a pleasant meeting of 
the Board of Underwriters, and in the “feast of,reason and flow of soul” which 
followed many good things were said of Mr. Boardman. 


—On August 24 the Marquises de La Vallette and de Cambias, 
directors of the Metropole, sail for Europe, by the steamer Amerique. These gene 
tlemen have been visiting the United States, on business in connection with their 
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company, and have been cordially entertained by Resident Manager John 
C. Paige, for a number of days back. Occupying a high standing in French busi- 
ness circles, their hearty gratification as to the position and prospects of the Metro- 

Ie in the United States, is complimentary, to say the least, to Mr. Paige. The 
close study which the two noblemen have made of the company’s operations while 
over here, will certainly lead to advantageous results in the course of time. 


—George F. Malby, the assistant secretary of the Montauk Fire In- 
surance Company, of New York, has been promoted to the secretaryship, made 
vacant by the death of Gilbert C. Halsted, recorded last week. George Gill has 
been elected assistant secretary. Both these appoiniments have been made on the 
merits of the two gentlemen, who have giving the company good service in times 


past. 

E. P. Farnsworth & Son, of San Francisco, it is generally under- 
stood, have never dore a better business than at the present time. The companies 
represented (being by no means too numerous for this good agency) are evidently 
enjoying profitable results in the Farnsworth district. A few more conservative, 
well-known companies, would, without doubt, do well in the hands of E. P. Farns- 
worth & Son. 

—The California Underwriters Association has been organized, 
eleven companies and agency firms constituting its charter members. Charles A. 
Laton is president of the Association; C. J. Hutchinson, vice president; Hugh 
Craig, treasurer; and A. D. Smith, secretary. The organization is a hopeful sign 
for the business in California, which needs some action to stem the downward 
course to demoralization and ruin. 


—Sir Moses Montefiore, president of the Alliance Life and Fire As- 
surance Company, arrived in New York during the past week. Sir Moses has 
been recorded as being opposed to the Alliance en‘ering the United States. This, 
however, is not the case. Although an old zentleman of four score and ten years, 
he is in complete possession of the faculties of both mind ard body, and is in gen- 
eral excellently preserved. Secretary R. Lewis is understood to have sailed from 
England for this country on Saturday last, by the steams.ip ‘‘ Scythia,” of the 
Cunard line. 

—The wildcat Delaware State Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
in stepping forever from the world, has withdrawn unconditionally its suit for libel 
against W. T. Croasdale, editor of The Every Evening, of Wilmington. It has 
repaid Mr. Croasdale the cost of these suits to him, and equitably settled a judg- 
ment obtained against one of its managers. May the law-abiding acts of the dying 
company atone in part for the lawless character of its wild-cat proceedings not soon 
to be forgotten by the public of Delaware. 


Information came to the office of THE SPECTATOR, on Tuesday, 
that S. Romney Anderson, who returned last week from England, asserts that the 
American British and Colonial will be ‘‘ reorganized,’ and Satterlee, Bostwick 
& Martin will, he believes, represent the company here. Inquiry as to the truth of 
this, at the office of Satterlee, Bostwick and Martin, elicited an emphatic and not 
altogether polite denial from Mr. Martin. Notwithstanding the forcible denial 
made, however, we are informed by a gentleman who professes to know, that the 
firm in question is still liable to secure the A. B. C. agency, in case it succeeds in 
perfecting its organization, 

—THE SPECTATOR described in detail last week the incendiary 
clockwork used to start the recent fire at Dr. Bowen's, Scituate, R. I. Suspicion 
now points to the doctor himself as the contriver of the machine, although it was 
alleged that the fire was instigated by revenge, Dr. Bowen having been very active 
insecuring the enforcement of the liquor law. The halt-barrel, cross-plank, lamp, 
cotton and other combustibles have all been traced tothe doctor's possession. It 
is hinted by some that he burned his property to get the $5,600 insurance involved, 
while others, declaring this particular fol!ower of A&sculapius incapable of such a 
crime, think that employees on the premises were in colleague with the liquor 
people. The town hasoffered $500 for the conviction of the incendiary. 


—The Hartford Courant tells how the ‘old and tried” Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company has got possession of an interesting relic of by-gone days 
in its original policy on the Yale College buildings, issued in 1825, in the names of 
the president and fellows of that ins'itution. It is for $20,000, and insurance for 
this sum has been continued since 1825, a new policy being issued recently because 
the old one was covered with endorsements granting leave to make changes, etc., 
in the buildings. The first page of this old policy has an engraving, representing 
a burning building at the foot of State street, with the river, vessels and East Hart- 
ford shore in the distance. A sack and bucket b:igade is at work, the occupants 
of the building are fleeing in scanty clothing, and household goods are shown re- 
moved beyond the reach of the flames. 


—A protracted summer drought is bringing some of our Western 
Cities to their senses as to the need of an efficient water supply. Lexington, Ky., 
is circulating a petition to the legislature for levying a special tax for this purpose. 
Jeffersonville, Ind., will soon establish water works. Adrian, Mich., talks of put. 
ting in the Holly system. Bradford, Pa., is taking steps to extend its mains and 
increase the supply of water. Meanwhile St. Paul, like Minneapolis, sits with her 
hands in her lap, mourning the reduced condition of her supply and realizing an 





existing danger of water for fire extinguishing purposes being liable to stoppage at 
any moment. Chicago, too, runs an unusual chance for a conflagration, there 
being a startling scarcity of water in that city on account of lack of pumping facil- 
ities. St. Joseph, Mo., is also in the bad predicament of an inadequate water- 
supply. 

—The millinery store of W. C. Swain, at Marblehead, Mass., was on 
Sunday night, August 14, discovered to be on fire. The fire was, however, happily 
extinguished before much damage was done. Suspicion pointed at the owner, 
Swain, who had hitherto borne a very good reputation. After the fire a partly 
burned candle was found on a piece of wood, suspended by wire, whose presence 
was unaccountable except as instrumental in starting a fire. The curtains were all 
drawn and thick paper and old box covers sufficient to make a substantial bonfire 
were discovered. The goods were insured in th: Queen and Union (Philadelphia) 
insurance companies. Swain has been arrested, arraigned for setting fire to the 
goods and for defrauding the insurance companies, and placed under $5,000 bail to 
appear August 23, when bis trial began. 


—Higher public sentiment is once more indignant over co-operative 
speculative insurance traffic on the life of another of Maryland's superannuated 
negroes, this time it being Ben. Squirrel, an octogenarian. Squirrel was largely 
‘tinsured” in the Pennsylvania co-operative death mills, to the amount, it is said, 
of not far from $150,000. It is related that for months past he made a most painful 
spectacle in hobbling along the street, stopping every moment, his face distorting 
with anguish. Bright's disease was his principle ailment. The diseased negro 
was a choice bit to the speculative fiends who swarmed about him like working bees 
around the queen. At first $5 was charged by Squirrel for signing an insurance 
application, but at the last he raised his price to $10, which he had no trouble in 
getting. A number of Maryland associations also wrote insurance certificates on the 
old man's life. 


—A contemporary says: “The National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America, in its thirteenth annual statement, shows the fol- 
lowing results on January 1, 1881: total assets, $3,835,333; total liabilities, 
$2,431,739; surplus over and above liabilities, $1,403,594. The ratio of assets to 
liabilities is 157 per cent, or $157 with which to meet «very $100 of liability. The 
company’s policy contracts are so definite as to be easily understood by non-ex 
perts.” It has evidently not read the report of Insurance Commissioner Clarke, 
of Massachusetts, who refused to grant the company permission to transact busi- 
ness in his State on account of the uncertain manipulation of those assets given 
above and the questionable character of some of the transactions of the company’s 
managers, among whom Furber, Higgins and Griffia figure conspicuously. THE 
SPECTATOR has several times called the attention of Auditor Swigert, of Illinois, 
to the methods of the c »mpany, but thus far he has paid no attention to the warn- 
ing. 

—A Chicago correspondent writes: ‘“ Whenever it is rumored that 
another foreign company intends establishing a branch on this side of the water, 
every New York or Boston underwriter, who has any ambition to become the great- 
est living underwriter, at once begins to pull the wires andtry to get the company, 
never for one moment entertaining the least shadow of a suspicion that anybody 
outside of the great .‘‘ own and only " New York or Boston should dream of climb- 
ing so high on the ladder of human greatness and magnificence, as to become to 
be a manager of a ‘‘ big” foreign company. It will, therefore, almost take away 
the breath of those worthies to learn that two large foreign companies intend 
to establish United States branches in so obscure and out-of-the-way village as 
Chicago. But it is, nevertheless, a fact, outrageous though it may seem, that the 
South British and National Insurance Companies, of New Zealand, contemplate 
locating branches at Chicago, which will control all the territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Should these companies decide to estab'ish United States branches, 
which they are almost certain to do, the deposit will be made ia New York and the 
branch offices opened in Chicago, under the management of a well-known under- 
writer of thiscity. If opened, they will be in full operation by January next,”’ 


—lIn his charge to the jury August 22, Judge Pearson called atten- 
tion to graveyard insurance, and said it was their duty to indict any parties whom 
they knew were illegally conducting the insurance business. He said it was a 
notorious fact that physicians certified to the soundness of aged persons whose 
condition they were perfectly aware did not warrant such a report. Agents of 
companies had been guilty of equally criminal offenses, and if the grand jury were 
cognizant of any collusion between companies and their agents and physicians, it 
was their duty to indict them for conspiracy under the common law. He also 
directed the attention of the grand jury to the fact that a law was p>ssed at the last 
session of the legislature providing for the punishment of physicians, agents and 
others who obtained insurance by misrepresentation. This law, he said, was not 
sufficiently comprehensive, as it should prohibit any person from insuring another 
unless he had insurable interest in him. To insure a relative he considered justifi- 
able, and where a creditor insured a debtor to secure himself against the loss of a 
loan insurance was pruper. Bui where insurance was indulged in as a mere matter 
of speculation, it deserved condemnation. This is the second time Judge Pearson 
has made the speculative insurance companies the subject of a portion of his 
charge to the grand jury, but the latter have ‘thus far indicted none of the fifty 
companies engaged in this business in Dauphin county. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 








New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 


Net | Last Latest SALE 


Book | — oF STOCK, 


P Value of 
Sabital | Stock | NAME OF COMPANY. 
aid &P | Per $x00,| Price 
Fan. 3.) Date, | Per Ct. (Per 
1881. | | Cent.) 








Net Last 
Book DivipEND 


Pain, 
Capital — i! — 
Paid up Per$10o,| 


ra * Date. |\Per Ct. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 





Par Value 
of Stock. 
Par Value 
of Stock. 
Price of Latest 
Sale of Stock. 
(Per Cent.) 














$167.03 | al Etna, Hartford |£%3,000,000] $190.97 | tJuly,’8: 
200.97 | : ; American, Koston B 300,000} 151.71 |* July, 81 
J 233-74 | ’ | American, Newark 600,000} 224.83 | Mar.,’8r 
American Exchange 139.70 5 , 
Broadway 266.56 pa American, Philadelphia 400,000 | 260.24 | April,’8: 
242.92 |*July,’81 American Central, St. Louis....-...- 300,000] 183.43 | Jan., ’81 

Armenia, Pittsburgh 250,000 | 112.40 |*July,’81 





103.25 
322.04 ’ | ; Atlantic, Providence 200,000 | 108.95 ie 81 
se 264.54 | I, | July 20, 8: Boatmans, Pittsburgh 250,000} 125.88 |*July,’8z 
City 188,20 g. |Aug.15, 81 Commonwealth, Boston 500,070 | 104.98 | April,’81 
152.89 |Feb.19,’81 } 
Columbia 100.49 . |Apr.13,’81 Connecticut, Hartford 1,000,000] 128.77 |*July, ’8: | 
: : Detroit, Detroit 300,000] 203.61 |*Aug.,’81 
|Feb.10, (8t Eliot, Boston 200,000] 172.69 | Apr.,’81 
| Jun, 13,’84 
+35 jApr.1&,'81 Equitable, Providence 300,000] 135.63 |*July,’8: | 
July 13, 81 Fire Association, Philadelphia--...-. 500,000] 342.23 |*July,’81 
Aug.10,’81 Firemans Fund, San Francisco 300,000] 108.26 |*Apr., 81 


sae rgZ 
w 
: unuw ESE 


Commerce. ....-.-. .---- } 186.54 
Commercial - - . 148.30 
Continental -.. 225.61 | 
Eagle -... 300.39 
Empire City 137.03 | 
Exchange 142.79 


166.59 *July, "81 
204,000| 136.89 *July,’8: 
Firemans Trust 150,000 | 142.71 *July '8: 
Franklin and Emporium. 200,000} 172.71 |*July,’8x 
German American 1,000,000 | 225.61 *July,’81 
Germania 1,000,000} 184.21 *July,’81 


Glens Falls 200,0c0| 366.04 *July,’81/ 5 |May 16,'81 German, Pittsburgh...............- 100,000] 147.43 | Jan., ’81 
Globe 200,009} 164.53 |*july,’81 5  |Apr.13 (81 Germania, Newar 200,000} 105.22 | July, ’78 
Greenwich és 200,000 | 267.23 *July,’8: 7% |Aug.17,'81) 286 Girard, Philadelphia 300,000} 282.33 | tJuly, ’8: 
Guardian ns 200,000} 111,38 *July,’8: 3 |Aug. 3, 81 Hartford, Hartford 1,250,000 | 194.23 |*July, ’81 
Hamilton 150,coo| 188.83 *July, 581 5 |Aug.8, 81 ; 
Hanover @ 1,000,000} 266.13 *July,’8:| 5 |Aug.19, 81 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila...- 2,000,000} 222.75 :} uly, ’81 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila._.| ; 200,000] 219.81 |* July, 81 
Jun, 27,'81 Manufacturers, Boston 500,000} 164.97 | April,’8: | 
Aug.23,'81 
Aug.16,’8t Mercantile, Cleveland 200,000] 159.84 |*July, ’8: 
May 25,'81 Mercantile Marine, Boston 400,000} 152.94 | May,’81 | 
May 4, ’81! Merchants Providence 200,000} 143.01 |* July, ’8: | 
|May 11,’8 


RY 


Firemens, Baltimore 378,000 | 120.14 |* July, 81 
| ; Firemens, Dayton 250,000] 120.12 |*Apr.,’8x 

July 14, 81 Firemens, Newark 500,000] 218.92 | July, ’80 

| May 25,’81 F 
Aug.22,’81 First National, Worcester 200,000} 107.08 |*Aug., '81 
Aug. 9, '81 Franklin, Boston 200,000 | 100.74 . 
|Mar. 8, ‘8x Franklin, Philadelphia 400,000 | 335.78 | tJuly, “8: 
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200,000} 121.56 *Jan.,’81 
3,000,000 | 154.64 |*July,’81 

500,000} 129.76 |*July,’81 
Importers and Traders -. 200,000} 138.23 *July,’8r | 
Irving -.--. eplbinie tebe 200,000] 109.58 *July,’8: 
Jefferson 200,010} 251.68 | Mar., ’8r | 


VuauUaw 


Merchants, Newark 5 400,000} 209.98 |*July, ’8: 
|Aug.r1,'81 National, Baltimore -..- 200,000} 117,18 oJury "81 | 
\Jun,23,’81| 66 National, Hartford 1,000,000] 170,04 |*July, ’8: | 
Feb, 21,’81 

% |Jun. 1,’81 Neptune, Boston 300,000 | 153.06 | Apr., ’81 | 
Mar.30,’81 Newark City, Newark 200,000] 160.09 |* July, ’80 
| Jun. 29,’81 Newark, Newark aes 250,000] 234.27 | Jan., 81 | 


UNnuUawa anu Ouse Usewundo 


Kings County 150,000| 236.68 |*July,’8: 
Knickerbocker 280,000] 100.82 an., 79 
La Fayette 150,000 | 165.28 |*July,’8r | 
200,000 | 115.35 "yar? Br 
BADGE. cccscoscccceccece 150,000} 105.12 |_July, ’80 
Long Island 300,000 | 154.01 |*July, 82 


| July 26,"81 New Hampshire, Manchester 500,000] 168.51 |*July, ’81 | 
Aug.18,’81 North American, B 200,000] 143.72 | April,’8r 
for toe: Northwestern National, Milwaukee 600,000} 134.20 | Jan., ’81 
un, 3,81] 5 | 
Apr. 29,’8t Orient, Hartford 1,000,000} 136.52 |*July,’8z 
|May18,’81 Pennsylvania, Phila 490,000 | 321.22 | Mar., ’81 | 
Peoples, Newark............ ’ 300,000] 110.51 | Jan., 80 


300,000] 103.52 _July, ’80 
Manhattan 250,000] 152.22 |*July,’8r | 
Manuf'rs and Builcers -.. 200,000 | 196.31 |*July,’8r 
Mechanics 250,000 |% 212.99 |*July, Br | 
Mechanics and Traders... 200,000} 217.60 |*July,’8r | 
Mercantile 200,000} 115.08 |* July, 81 


Merchants, 200,000} 172.69 : 
dMetropolitan Plate Glass 100,cv0 | 121.54 |*Juy, iz | 
200,c00 | 132.80 |* July, ’8: 
= i 200,000] 174.67 ofa? Kn | 
Nation: 200,000 | 160.77 uly, 81 | | 
4 New York and Boston... 200,000} 100.64 | ¢ |Mar.14,’81 Seeteenee etingen, Providence 400,c0o | = 123.26 “july 81 
| | evere, Boston 200,000} 105.67 an., 81 
New me 4 pee. 300,000 | 249.19 a: *81| to |Aug.1o,’8: Security, New Haven 200,000] 111.44 
New York City 1 300,000} 105.71 an.,’81} 3% |July 20,’8: 6 
New York Equitable -.-. 210,000 253-73 |*July,’8: | Hae 2g: Shoe and Leather, Boston 600,000 | 146.81 | April,’ 81 
New York Fire 200,000} 149.35 | Aug.,’8t 5 |Mar.28,’81 Springfield, Springfield 1,000,000 | 136.19 * July, ’81 
500,000| 223.67 |*July, '81| 7 ~~ ‘| Mar.22,’8x St. Paul, St. Paul 400,000} 139.62 | Jan., 81 
250,000 | 190.49 | Jan., 80 3 | 
} ; | Traders, Chicago 500,000| 144.21 | tjuly,’82 
350,000/ 128.75 | 3 | |Mayrr, 81 Union, Philadelphia 500,000} 120.38 | *July, ’81 
200,000} 314.34 | "81 | |Aug. 4,81 United Firemens, Philadelphia 200,000} 110.42 | Sept., 80 
200,000} 154.55 | en-se.8 Washington, Boston 400,000 | 188.96 | Apr., '81 
200,000} 152.85 'y»,8 ‘Mavs 1,'81 e | 
150,000 | 235.22 uly, ‘81 ayrr,’8t - SIME n ade Sane ae 
000,000} 140.14 \*July,’8r| 5 |Aug.20,’81 Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 


4 Peoples, Trenton 300,000] 164.48 | Jan., "81 | 
Pheenix, Hartfo 2,000,000 | 209.64 | f july, ’8: | 
. Prescott, Boston 200,00¢} 155.87 | Apr., ’81/ 
b. 2,’81 | 
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200,000| 119.54 |*July,’81 5 |Aug. 1,81 sia , | , 

Republic 300,000} 112,60 |*July,’81| 3% July 14,’81 British America, Toronto | $500,000 | $143.05 | June, '81 

Rochester German 200,000 | 161.75 *Aug.,’81 a. Western, Toronto P 400,000 | 175.27 | Jan., "8x 
200,000 Sons i 81 7 |Feb. 15,'81 u 

200,000 187.57 uly, ’81 6.23 |Apr. 1,’ 8z = Pi 

sevice | ange “July, | 4 Julyass' $ Repeat aliens Second fe ves 

, ’ a Exclusive of scrip dividend to participating policyholders, 

So 3% igvone. es 6 Has re-insured its outstanding risks and retired from business. 








200,000} 112.26  Aug., 

200,000| 168.29 *July,’8: 5 
300,000/ 127.69 *july,’81|; 5 
100,000 113.29 |*July,’81| 4 


¢ No dividend had been paid by the New York and Boston since its organization in 1876 
d Devoted to insuring plate glass against breakage exclusively. 
j ¢ With an additional dividend of 3% per cent on the reserve fund. 
'*July "gr J Sale before last capital increase. 
i $ shag Has announced an increase to $5,000,000. - 
Since capital increase the book value is reported at $167.68. 

N. B.—The above table contains a complete list to date of the joint stock fire and fire 

marine insurance companies of America authorized to do business in New York State. 


Aug.12,'81 


250,000 | 190.91 

200,000 164.57 | Jan., ’8z 

300,000} 150.33 81 Mayz2s,’8 

250,000 | 279.83 ‘Sapna | May 4,’8! 
- | 

















